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Pr s, CAMILLUS, GALBA. 
© 
Have the Honout ad Intereſt 
5 of the Navy much at Heart; 
bor which Reaſon, Camillus, 
1 reckon myſelf in a particu- 


' lar manner obliged to you for 
Jour Friend Galba's Acquaintance. His Re- 
flections on that Subject have, without a 

Compliment, given me great Pleaſure, as 
well as Information; and begin to perceive 

that my former Opinions were in a good mea- 

ſure groundleſs, or indigeſted. Like a Perſon 

juſt entered upon a favourite Study, I'm im- 

patient till 1 make a further Progreſs: and 

B you 
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: 00 know 18 e this View that TI: 5 in- 
treated you both to paſs the Evehing.at m 
_ Houſe, We have hitherto talk d of theſe 


Matters by ſtarts: only; juſt as they happen d 


Points, 


to come uppermoſt in accidental Diſcourſe. 
Galba's Remarks, in a cloſer Converſation, 
will, I dare fay, ſhine to more Advantage, 
and, I hope, ſtand the Teſt of the ſtricteſt 
Inquiry. 

Cam. You ſeem to lay great Streſs on 
Galba's Judgment; and I find already that I 


am only to act an Under-part in this Dialogue. 


As I may 120 differ from him in ſome 

ch I ſhall not incline to give up 
caſily, this previous Partiality of yours alarms 
me, Piſo. Should neither of us be con- 


I vinced, which is the general Fate of all Ar- 


guments, in caſe of a joint Appeal to you, 
concerning the Validity of our Reaſons; I'm 


afraid you would be too ready to decide it in 


his favour. I muſt therefore cautian you to 


: beware of Pr epoſſeſſion: for I drop the Word 


b che leſt it ſhould * ſomewhat 


Hari delicate Ear. 


Pi. Silence would be the moſt polite An- 


ſwer I could make, leſt I ſhould ſeem to 


ſuppoſe — ſerious. However, ſince you 
give me ſuch a fair Opening, I mall take the 


Hint, and aſſure you, that J by no means 
incline to ſet myſelf up as an Arbitrator in 


your Diſputes. If you will give me Leave, 


after hearing your differerit Opinions, and 
the 
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the Reaſons on which you ground chem, to 
tell you fairly what 1 think, I ſhall do it 
8 for $a ſake of farther Information; 3 
being extremely defirous to know, as far as 
a Land-man's Comprehenſion will reach, the 
Condition and Conduct of the Navy, This, 
in a Country like ours, whoſe principal Bul- 
wark is the Sea, muſt at all times be deem d 
a Qualification fit for a Gentleman: but it is 
ſtill more remarkably proper at preſent, when 
our Fleet is become ſo much the Subject of 
general Diſcourſe; and, which I'm ſorry to 
add, of loud Complaints and Ridicule. 
Gall. You have touched on one of thoſe 
Points, Piſo, where perhaps Camillus and I 
ſhajl differ. Like the reſt of his Brethren, 
I doubt, he will not eaſily allow Landmen, 
in any reſpect, to be proper Judges of their 
Affairs. 
Cam. If we are to form our Opinion of 
their judicial Capacity, from the daily Diſ- 
ſertations we hear on that Subject z from the 
ridiculous Cenſures, and wild Schemes, which 
are every-where talked of, and often pu- 
bliſhed, without. any regard to Decency ; 
your Land- Judges i in general will, I'm afraid, 
make but a ſorry Figure, Galla. 
Sailb. The Queſtion is not how idly Peo- 
ple talk or write, without proper Materials, 
and without proper Intelligence, of things 
too which perhaps they do not underitand, 


merely for want of due Pains and Appli- 
B 2 cation; 


» 
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cation; ſince this will doubtleſs happen on 
all Subjects: but, ſetting aſide the mecha- 
nical Part of the Buſineſs, or, if you will, 
the Craft of the Sea, I aſk you, Camillus, 
Whether the Conſtitution, Intereſt, and De- 


fects of the Navy, are not to be judged of by 


the ſame Rules of Reaſon which hold in 
other Caſes? If ſo, I ſhall make no Scruple 
of appealing to Piſo boldly for his Opinion: 


and it he gives it in my favour at any time, 


you may think what you pleaſe; but I ſhall 


look upon myſelf as Victor in the Diſpute. 
Pi/. Methinks you had better wave this 
Point, till you come to particular Remarks. 
It will then ſooneſt appear, how far a Land- 
man may be ſuffered to judge of your Rea- 
ſons. What ſay you, Camzillus ? | 
Cam. Nothing can be fairer than the Pro- 
poſal. Perhaps I may not go quite fo far as 


Galba; nor be willing, intirely, to ſubject 
the Sea to the Cenſure of the Shore: but 


you wrong me, P:/o, much, if you ſuppoſe, 


_ that Iam againſt ſubmitting to the Deciſions 


of good Senſe, properly informed. Our 
Naval Conſtitution either is, or ought to be, 
built on the ſolid Foundation of Senfe ; 
which being once allowed, how ſhall we 
decline an honeſt Tryal? Galba, ſurely, will 


do me the Juſtice to own that, far from pro- 


feſſing myſelf a Foe to Senſe in Sea-Affairs 
or Seamen, he has always heard me talk of it 


34:5 
as the ſecond eſſential Qualification of an 
Officer. 

Piſ. What you faid laſt, ſerves to give a 
ſeaſonable Turn to the Converſation, and in- 
troduces a Subject of the greateſt Importance 
to the Public ; which. therefore deſerves our 
minuteſt Attention. It is a Maxim too well 
eſtabliſhed to bear any Diſpute, that Officers 
are the principal Strength, and, as it were, 
the Sinews of a Fleet or Army : conſequently 
not ſo much the Succeſs as Safety of either, 
muſt chiefly depend on a proper Set of theſe 
being employed. That Landmen may know 
how to judge of Sea-Officers, it is above all 
things neceſſary, to point out what ought to 
be their eſſential Qualifications, If good 
Senſe is only the Second in your Opinion, 
pray, Camillus, what do you look upon as 
the Firſt ? i 2 

Cam. Virtue, Piſo; Probity, public Spirit; 

a true Command of themſelves He that 
is a Slave to his own Paſſions, can never be 
fit to govern others; and a Perſon, void of 
Humanity, is not even worthy to be ſet over 
brute Beaſts. , | 
Pi. Galba's Sentiments will hardly differ 

from yours here; though I doubt your Opi- 
nion, as far as it relates to Virtue, Goodneſs 
of Heart, and true Worth, is not of a very 
general Extent. Honour is the Word on 
which Officers particularly pique themſelves ; 
and it would. ſeem, as if few thought any 
mY thing 


ST TR _ 
thing elſe required of ſuch, than that they. 
ſhould be Men of Honour. What the Phraſe 
precifely means, I am ſomewhat ata Loſs to 
know; becauſe I never heard an accurate 
Definition of it: but, according to my Con- 
ception of the Thing, tis a Gothic Mixture 
of Vice and Virtue, which ties our Hands 
up from certain Actions that are deemed in- 
conſiſtent with the Principles and Character 
of a Gentleman, and leaves us at Liberty to 
commit others, frequently more heinous in 
themſelves : provided always, that we be 
ready to give Satisfaction, when the Perſons 
injured or affronted are likewiſe Men of Ho- 
nour, and therefore obliged to demand it. 
In ſhort, I find, that a very vicious Man 
may be ſtill a Man of Honour; and that a 
Perſon of real Worth, by refuſing, from a 
Motive of Conſcience, to comply with the 
criminal Dictates of Honour, may forfeit his 
Pretenſions to that faſhionable Epithet, which 
oftentimes cannot be preſerved without ſhed- 
ding innocent Blood. 8 
Io return from my Digreſſion, into which 
your unexpected Doctrine of Virtue ſurpriſed 
me; Seamanſhip, I preſume, is the next in 
your Catalogue of eſſential Qualifications. 
Cam. The Word Seamanſhip, Piſo, does 
not ſufficiently comprehend the whole Com- 
paſs of maritime Knowlege, which every 
commiſſioned Officer (for of ſuch I would 
be ſuppoſed to ſpeak) ought neceſſarily to 
| ; | Fa poſſeſs. 


es 
poſſeſs. The Rules and Diſcipline of the 
Navy, the Art of Obedience, as well as the 
Art of Command, the Science and Stra- 
ems of War; in ſhort, whatever relates 
to his Function, or can in any Shape contri- 
bute towards his better Diſcharge of it; 
ſhould be the conſtant and ſerious W of 
his Meditation and Stud. 

Galb. After what Camillus has ſaid con- 
cerning the proper and eſſential Qualifications 
of an Officer, to which certainly there can- 
not be the leaſt Objection ; is it not Matter 
of Aſtoniſhment, Piſo, that Commiſſions 
ſhould be procured on ſuch eaſy Terms; and 
that mere Seamanſhip ſhould be the fingle 
Point inquired inte? 

Cam. Let us leave no Room for Cavils. You 
know that certain Certificates are required of a 

young Man's Behaviour on board the different 
Ships of War, where he has ſerved as a Midſhip- 
man, or Maſter's Mate. Theſe, tis true, con- 
ſidering the Style in which they run, cannot 
well be refuſed to ſuch as have juſt obeyed 
Orders, and behaved with a tolerable Share 
of Diſcretion and Sobriety: and that this 
may happen where the firſt and ſecond Qua- 
lificativis are ſcarcely poſſeſs d at all, and 
the third not in an eminent Degree, is too 
Plain to be diſputed. 

Piſ. It would not be proper to forget that 
there is fomething elſe required, more eſſen- 
tial perhaps than any Qualification you have 

vet 


1 
yet name Camillus; and oſtentimes not 
leſs difficult to be procured, eſpecially where 
Modeſty ſtands in the way; the ſureſt Sign, 
and the general Companion of Merit: I mean 
Intereſt, and powerful Recommendations. 

Cam. In all Countries, particularly ſuch 
as are free, where native Privileges and a 
Share in the Legiſlature add Weight to Birth 
and Property, Recommendations and Intereſt, 
Piſo, muſt neceſſarily be conſidered; and 
to think of excluding theſe, ſo as to make 
Merit the ſole Source and Standard of Pre- 
ferments, however right in itſelf, would, I 
fear, be a vain and an impracticable Scheme. 
The Remedy ſeems to be plainly pointed out 
by common Senſe. Was but a proper Me- 
thod fallen upon to train up the Vouth de- 
ſigned for Sea- Officers, they might then be 
a Credit to their Friends, and an Ornament 
to the Service; inſtead of being, as it often 
happens, preferred without Merit, to the 
great Prejudice of the Public, and to the 
Diſhonour of their Patrons. 

Piſ. Pray tell me, Camillus, what EY 
what Methods, are now taken to form the 
Minds and Morals of the Youth, and to fur- 
niſh them with a proper Stock of uſeful and 
gentlemanly Knowlege ? Surely this, if any 
thing, has long deſerved our utmoſt Care, 
ever ſince it was acknowleged that on the 
Strength and proper Conduct of the he 

the 
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Principles in ſuch a Manner, and laid down 
# 5 CE ey EC 
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the Power, Trade, and Riches of the Na- 
tion almoſt ſolely depend, | 


Cam. I have been ſo great a Sufferer, P:/o, 
by the preſent Neglect, rather than Method 
of Education, that I never reflect upon it 
without the greateſt Grief. Galba, to whoſe 
Friendſhip, Advice, and Aſſiſtance, I owe 
what. I have fince done towards retrieving 


my Loſs of Time, will anſwer the Queſtion 


you 1 and can, perhaps better than 
any Man I know, preſcribe the Remedy re- 
quired, To him therefore, with your Leave, 
I moſt readily transfer the Taſk. 3 
Galb. The Compliment Camillus has paſs d 
on me far exceeds the trifling Merit of my 
Services. He had ſuch an eager Thirſt after 
Knowlege, and ſo great a Deſire to be qua- 


lified for his Buſineſs, according to his own 


rigid Rules, that but a ſmall Aſſiſtance was 
wanted. If ſome Hints of mine were uſeful 
towards fixing the Plan and Method of his 
Application, ſuch a cheap Favour ſcarcely 
deſerves Thanks. pf | 

I would not ſeem to caſt Reflections on the 


Gentlemen of the Navy. Several there are, 
who, prompted by the ſame Spirit as Ca- 


millus, have, with unwearied Pains and Aſ- 


ſiduity, ſet themſelves to repair the Defects 
of their Education. Some, without this 


Help, by the mere Force of Nature, or Be- 
nefit of good Company, have form'd their 


ſuch 
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ſuch Rules for their Conduct, that they make 


. 


a laudable Figure in the Service, and juſtly 
bear the Character of humane, diſcreet, and 


brave Officers. 


© Had ſuch been beſt with a more liberal 
Education, what ant we not have expect- 
ed from them ? They themſelves feel the 


Want of it on a thouſand mortifying Occa- 


ſions; and the better their Underſtanding, 


the more exquiſite is their Regret, Muſt it 


not gall a Man of Spirit, Piſo, when others 
of an inferior Rank, and ſometimes of a 
much inferior Capacity, ſhine in Converſa- 
tion upon Subjects which every Gentleman is 
fuppoſed to be tolerably well acquainted with; 
but on which he himſelf is forced to be re- 
I RN ng 
Piſ. I have obſerved on ſuch Occaſions, in 


a 


Mer of a diſtinguiſhed Rank aſhore, and of 
very good natural Endowments, a Silence, 


_ Galba, which has both ſurpriſed and hurt 


me: and if, from the Pain I felt for them 


I may venture to gueſs. at their own inward 


Senſe of Shame, I believe it was ſuch as 


thing but the Horror of Guilt could ſurpaſs. 
What I have now faid (if you will pardon a 
Mort Digrefſion) may, perhaps better than 
any other Reafon, account for the Shyneſs 
of the Rich and Great, in admitting Men, 
eminent for their Parts and Knowlege, fo 
converſe with them on a free familiar Foat- 
wg. Far from its being owing to their Want 
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of Efteern for Knvivtige,' it proceeds rather 


from their being ſo'thoroughly convinced of 


its' high Worth, that they cannot bear the 
Thoughts of expoling their moſt inexcuſable 


Ignorance, Can we wonder, after this, that 


the ſelect Knot of their Companions, the 
Perſons with whom they chuſe to live at 
Eaſe, ſhould be Men of a leſs dreadful Un- 


derſtanding, to whom, without the Risk of 


being detected, they may wear the Face of 
Wiſdom, and prate with Dignity? For my 
Part, fo little am I ſurpriſed at their Choice 
.of Friends, that I have always 'thought the 
weakeſt of them diſcovered an exquiſite 
Judgment in this reſpect, by ſuiting their 
own Claſs of Abilities fo exactly. 


Gal. This is rank Satire, Piſo; the Truth 


of which, as I converſe litcle with the Great, 


or their Companions, I cannot atteſt from 
my own Experience: but I'm very willing 


to take it for granted, as it ſerves the b 
of my preſent Remarks. 


There is another obvious lnconvenieney 


Which attends the Want of Education in thoſe 
Sea- Officers whom I deſcribed laſt, and al- 


lowed to be Men of Worth and Spirit. It 
cannot be expected they ſhould write correct- 
ly, nor with that Propriety of Style which 
becomes a Gentleman. As they are fre- 
quently called upon for long Letters, and 
under a Neceſſity to correſpond with Perſons 


— high Stations; this muſt neceſſarily put 
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them to a great Difficulty, and oblige them 


to depend too much on their Clerks, who 


are not always the beſt Judges of What is 
proper. I might add, that a Perſon who 
cannot diſpatch a pertinent Letter upon Oc- 

caſion, without the Hand or Help of another, 
muſt have a cheap Opinion of himſelf, 
which is perhaps, in Reality, the greateſt of 


all Mortifications. 


Cam. You deal, I'm afraid, too tenderly 
with the Sores of theNavy, Galla. That under 


our preſent Conſideration, like a Gangrene, 


has corrupted the whole Maſs of Blood; 
and, unleſs an effectual Remedy. be ſpeedily 


thought of, and applied, will prove fatal to 


the Nation and the Navy together. It is by 


no means ſufficient, that a ſmall Number of 


Officers ſhould ſtart up, with accidental, and, 


as we manage Matters, with unrequir d Qua- 
| lifications ; for a proper Portion of Merit, if 


not the Cauſe, ought at leaſt to be look” d 
upon as an indiſpenſable Condition of Pre- 
ferment, If thoſe you deſcribed laſt, are 


liable to great Objections in point of Capa- 
city, what ſhall we ſay of others, who, with 


as ſmall a Share of Knowlege, have neither 
the Force of Nature, nor the Benefit of 
good Company, to plead in their Behalf ? 
And are there not many ſuch, who, ſo ſoon 
as they can procure the Rank of Poſt-Cap- 


tains, no matter by what Means, nor by 


whoſe Recommendation, are afterwards, aC- 
cording 


„„ 

cording to their Seniority, intitled, by the 
Cuſtom of the Navy, to the higheſt Dig- 
nities, and to the moſt important Com- 
mands? 1 95 28 . : 
_ Gatb, J acknowlege the Juſtice 'of your 
Obſervation, Camillus; and ſhall now an- 
ſwer the Queſtion which P:/o propoſed. 
The few Remarks I made, by way of Pre- 
amble, were deſign'd purely to prevent his 
conceiving too contemptible an Opinion of our 
Sea-Officers, when he ſhall find what little 
Care is beſtowed on their Education. 

By a miſtaken Notion which prevails, no 
| ſooner is a Youth defign'd for the Sea, but all 
manner of genteel Accompliſhments cometo 
be look'd upon as leſs neceſſary; and his idle 
Diſpoſition is apparently wink'd at. Per- 
haps, this is the chief Reaſon, why ſuch a 
Number of them conceive a violent Inclina- 
tion for that boiſtrous Element, which looks 
like an unnatural Propenſity. They fancy 
to themſelves, that a Sea-life requires no La- 
bour of Thought; and, fick of Books and 
Application, they want to be releaſed on any 
Terms. . Ae 
Be this as it will, they certainly bring a 
very ſmall Foundation of Knowlege along 
with them in general. The Sum of their 
Learning afterwards, conſiſts in the Theory 
of Navigation, and juſt ſo much Mathema- 
tics,” as is neceſſary for that Purpoſe. It can- 
not be well expected, that the Schoolmaſter 

IS | ſhould 


Ar 


ſhould be qualified to teach them any thing 
elſe; ſince his Encouragement is too ſmall, 


and his Footing too low, for any Man of a 


tolerable Education, 


Thus, without a proper 8 of 


thais own, without a Tutor to put them in 
the way, with many bad Examples before 

their Eyes, and but few good ones; I need 
not tell you, Piſo, what dreadful Effects this 
Situation will produce, both with regard to 


their Underſtanding and Morals. 

Cam. Can we with Reaſon expect, that 
ſuch a School as this, ſhould breed a Set of 
Officers fit to be Guardians of the Nation's 
Honour, and to realize our boaſted Domi- 


nion of the Sea? If ſingle Ships of War 


often, and ſometimes whole Squadrons, are 
ill oonducted, to our particular Shame, and 
to thegreat Detriment of the common Cauſe, 

is there any room to doubt whence it pro- 
N For my Share, ſo far am I from being 
ſurpriſed at hearing any thing of this kind, 

that, ſometimes when the Reverſe happens, 
1 congratulate the Genius of the Nation ; 
which, without Pains, without Culture, will, 


by Starts, remarkably break forth, and tri- 


umph over the Spirit of our Enemies; as if 
thereby Heaven meant to convince us, what 


à glorious and ſteady Figure we have it in our 


Power to make, if we will only follow the 
plain Dictates of TY and not od err 
to ourſelves. 


ralty; particularly fr | 
who prefides there, As his ſingle Motive for 


1 


5 Pi It remains 5 be confider'd, by what' 


Means this ſtrange and original Defect of the 
Navy might be remedied, and a Set of Offi- 


cers form'd, equal to that important Truſt 


which the Nation repoſes in their Hands. 
Galla, from ſome Hints T have heard you 


drop in Aarmer Converſations; IT am well 


affured, you haye beſtowed a good deal of 
Reflection on the Subject. Were a proper 
and practicable Plan propoſed, I think it 
would bid fair for meeting with a favourable 
Reception from the 8 Board of Admi- 

rom the noble Duke, 


accepting of that Place, and condeſcending 

to ſhare the Commiſſion of Lord High Ad- 
miral, muſt have been a generous Deſire to 
ſerve the Public, in a Station of the greateſt 
Conſequence; ſurely, therefore, to promote 
and patronize a Plan, which, if. well executed, 


might remedy the principal Defe& of. our 


naval Power, and ſtrengthen the Bulwark of 


the Nation, "would contribute no leſs to his 
Satisfaction than Glory. 


Galb. You preſcribe a difficult Taſk, Pio; 


for which J am not ſufficiently prepared. I 


have, tis true, frequently reflected on the 


great Importance of a proper Education for 
ea-Officers; and I'm pretty clear, in general, 
as to the Sort of Education required. But I 
never digeſted my Sentiments into the Form 
of a regular Plan, as not imagining it would 


take 
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take Effect; for I dd not 1 to flatter my 
ſelf with the whimſical Dreams of a Pro- 
jector: I ſhall, nevertheleſs, communicate 


my Notions to you, ſuch as they are, with- 
out Scruple ; and, to ſay the Truth, I ſhall 


be glad to hear them myſelf. Setting aſide 


ſome random Hints which have been flung 
out at times, in the Courſe: of ſuperficial 


Converſation, they have hitherto remained a 


Secret within my own Breaſt ; and I am now 


firſt called upon far a ſerious and full Ac- 
count of them. When they come once 


fairly to ſee the Light, and to be cloathed in 
honeſt Engliſb, 1 ſhall myſelf be the better 
able to judge, how far they are well- 
grounded and practicable. The Cenſure, 


 Afliftance, and Advice, of two ſuch Friends, 


will mend them perhaps: and thus, Camillus, 
if Piſo pleaſes, we may jointly. contribute 
towards the Birth of a Plan. 

Piſ. This Preamble of yours "Traiſes. one's 
Carioſity greatly, Galba. Who would not 
wiſh to be preſent at the Birth of original 


Conceptions 4 Pray begin. 


Galb. A Royal Seminary mould, 1 think, 
be forthwith inſtituted, under the Te Koa 
of an Intendant, and proper Maſters; with 


ſuch Endowments ow Proviſion as the 


Scheme to be propoſed, and the Nature of 
the Service, ſhall require. | 
The Nuniber of the Youth to be there 
educated muſt be fixed in Proportion to the 
general 


general Demand of the : Navy, for a Supply 
of Officers. 
That they may not loſe the Opportunity 


of learning the practical Part of their Buſi- 


neſs, while at a proper Age, the Plan of 
Education,” begun in the Seminary, muſt 
© afterwards, as Occaſion ſhall require, be 
carried on at Sea. 

For this Purpoſe it will be neceſſary to 
provide a proper Set of Schoolmaſters, well 
_ qualified, and of approv d Morals ; who may 


teach'the Youth on board, and N follo r- 


the Method which the Seminary ſhall pre- . | | 


ſcribe. It would be ſuperfluous to mention, 
that theſe ought to have genteel Salaries in 
the mean time, and the Proſpe& of being 
otherwiſe con fidered, according to the Length 
and Merit of their Services, | 
Of the Seminary, the firſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial Buſineſs ought to be, to form 'the Minds 


and Principles of the Youth, and to beget or 


cultivate in them a fincere 15 of Virtue, 


1 To gain this great Point, the whole Plan of 


Education, the whole Canan of the 


Seminary, and the whole Conduct and Con- 
verſation of the Maſters ſhould be ſteadily _ 
directed. Perhaps no People upon Earth. 
ever had a ſtronger Propenſity to Virtue than 


the Natives of Great Britain; ſo that ſuch © 


a Scheme, well executed here, at a ſeaſon- 

able Time of Life, muſt, in all Probability, 

be crowned with remarkable Succeſs. 
EF 3 85 n 
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In order to recommend and reward early 
Worth, ſuch as are eminent for this above 
che reſt ought to be diſtingutſhed by certain 
Preferments, Dignities, and Titles, which 


ſhould be cd: for that Purpoſe, and 


conferred with the ſtricteſt Impartiality. As 
young Minds are quick to diſcover, and can- 


did in acknowleging the Merit of their Com- 


panions; the greater Share they had in the 


Diſpoſal of ſuch Pre- eminences, the ſtronger 


would their Ambition be to deſerve them in 
their Turn. A Hint that occurs to me will 
ſerve for an Example. 

I ſuppoſe there is to be a Syſtem of Laws 
drawn up in conciſe, ftrong and plain Terms, 
which ſhall point out the Duty required of 
them, and the Penalty of each Tranigrefſion., 


To try Delinquents, I think a Set of Judges 


ought to be choſen from among themſelves, 
who ſhould, after a fair Hearing, give a "a, 


% cifive Verdict: nor would I have any Youth 


ſuffer the diſgracefal Puniſhment of Stripes, 


F that had not been thus convicted by the 


Judgment of his Companions. This, and 


other Inſtitutions of the like Nature, would 


beget in them early Habits of Virtue, by 
giving them Opportunities to practiſe it; and 
by ſuch Means the Seminary might come to 


be look'd upon as a fair Image, in Epitome, 


of a well-regulated Common-wealth. 
Next to the Love of Virtue, the Point of 


the greateſt Conſequence | is an eager Thirſt 


after 


19 15 
after W — a Taſte for Reading. 
Should a proper Plan take place, among 
other good Effects, it would probably pro- 


duce this, that the Vouth deſigned for the 
Navy would be better taught, and more 
aſſiduous at School; when it ſhould appear 


to their Friends and themſelves, that Virtue, 
Senſe and Knowlege, were the chief Quali- 
fications required in an Officer: and that, in 
order to make a Figure at the Seminary firſt, 
and afterwards in the Service, it wall be 


their Intereſt to loſe no Time in learning the 


fundamental Rudiments of Education. In- 


ſtead of groſs Ignorance, and a mortal Aver- 
ſion to Books, it is to be hoped they would 


then bring along with them a previous Ac- 


quifition of uſeful Literature, and a ſtrong 


Inclination to diſtinguiſh themſelves by mw 


future Progreſs. 


1 do not ſay, that, for ſome time at leaſt, | 
it ſhould abſolutely be required; but it ought 1 
from the Beginning to be conſidered as a 


Matter of the greateſt Uſe and Moment, their 
coming tothe Seminary witha tolerable Know- 


lege of the Latin Tongue, as it will be a noble 


Foundation to build upon. By this means a 
Grammatical Knowlege of Language in ge- 
neral is beſt got; and it would be needleſs 
to obſerve how much converſing early with 


the pureſt Models muſt neceffarily contri-; 


bute towards forming the Taſte and poliſh- 
ing the Sentiments of Youth. This, I think, 
D 2 | daf 
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may be juſtly looked upon as the great High 
Road of Knowlege, to which indeed various 
By-paths lead; but theſe are clogged with 
"Difficulties and Obſtacles, rugged and diſ- 
agreeable to all, and quite inſuperable to 
many, W 


Let no Man tell me, that, without the 


N Help of Latin, ſeveral have acquired an ex- 


tenſive Knowlege, and a correct Taſte, even 
far beyond others that have had what is call'd 
a liberal Education ; for this I will readily 
confeſs, to the Glory ſometimes of an admi- 
rable Genius, and oftener to the Praiſe of an 
indefatigable Aſſiduity. But were ſuch Per- 
ſons themſelves to be queſtioned on the Sub- 
ject, I believe they would honeſtly lament 
the Want of thoſe Advantages, which muſt 
have enabled them to make a more conſpi- 


cuous Figure. 


Stiould this Bafic of Education; which 1 
recommend, be judged of leſs Conſequence 


than I ſuppoſe, ſo long as it is acknowleged 


to be neceſſary for Gentlemen, it muſt ſtill 
be look'd upon as proper here; ſince why 
ſhould Sea-Officers want a Qualification, that 


Perſons of their Rank aſhore, though not of 


their Importance to the Nation, are aſham'd 
to be without? Beſides, as no Reaſon can be 


given, why a Youth ſhould be ſent either to 


the Sea, or the Seminary, before the full Age 
of Thirteen, he has Time enough, before, to 
make a conſiderable Progreſs in his Latin, 

| | without 


RD 
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without neglecting other Accompliſhments, 
which claim Part of his Diligence; and what 
ſo much deſerves the ſtrict Attention of Pa- 
rents, or of thoſe to whom the ſacred | 
Charge of Vouth is committed, as to give 
them an early Habit of Application to Books, 
and the Buſineſs of Thought ? This, by 
bending their Talent of Reflection on ſuitable 
Objects, will improve their Underitandings, 
and call forth thoſe Seeds of Virtue, which, 
however ſtrongly planted in their natural 
Diſpoſitions, are frequently choak'd and 
over-run with Weeds, for want of due Cul- 
ture. 

Idleneſs is the Bane of Youth, and the 
principal Source and Foundation of vicious 


| Habits ; for the human Mind, eſpecially at 


firſt, * a Sprightlineſs in it, and a buſy 
Turn, which cannot remain inactive; and, 

unleſs employ d in a proper manner, it will 
carve out Work for itſelf, , ſuch as the Love 
of Pleaſure, and untutor'd Paſſions, pre- 
ſcribe, In ſhort, the critical Age we ſpeak 
of, is the Spring-ſeaſon of Virtue ; —_— by 


the Help of aſſiduous Pains and Culture, he 
puts forth her beautiful Bloſſoms, which ſel- 


dom afterwards fail to produce a rich Crop: 
but when Idleneſs, and bad Examples, like 
an untimely Froſt, have nipped the tender. 
Shoots in the Bud, the Damage is hardly to 
be retrieved ;. and the general Conan, is 
an incorrigible State of Vice, _ | 

To 
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To what elſe, but the ſhameful INeglea of 
Youth, can we, with Reaſon, aſcribe that 
lamentable Corruption of Manners, which 
prevails at preſent among all Ranks, beyond 
the Degeneracy of former Times? If Reli- 
gion, Philoſophy, common Senſe, inform us, 
. that the Happineſs of human Nature can 
only conſiſt in the Practice of Virtue; and 
that tihe Health and Vigour of a State chiefly 
depend on the Spirit and Morals of the Peo- 
ple; whoever profeſſes the leaſt Regard to 
the Good of his Country, to the Peace of 
his own Conſcience, or to the true Welfare 
of his Children, muſt acknowlege, that, to 
fee theſe educated properly, ſhould be the 
principal Object of his Care. 

You mult not wonder, Piſo, that my Diſ- 
ſertation on this new Subject (for ſuch it is 
to me) ſhould be ſomewhat void of Method 
and Regularity ; nor that I ſhould interſperſe 
Obſervations, and now-and-then Digreſſions, 
which may ſeem partly foreign to the Buſi- 
nefs in Hand. My Scheme, as I told you 
firſt of all, is not ſo much to exhibit an ac- 
curate and well-digeſted Plan, as to give a 
fair and full Account of my private Re- 
flections: Reflections which I could not help 
making on what I have ſeen, with Shame, 
_ and Sorrow. 

Pif. I perceive no ſuperfluot! Remark, 
no want of 1 Method, hitherto, nor any thing 
mooabſtent with the Nature of a Plan. An 
Article 
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Article here and there may require to be fur- 
ther explained, and a few Queſtions might 
be asked. But theſe, Galba, ſhall be re- 
ſerved till you finith the Courſe of your Re- 
flections; which I would by no means inter- 
rupt, and therefore beg you will proceed, 
Galb. Since you wave all Objections, at 
preſent, to the former Part of my Diſcourſe, 
I ſhall go on with my Reflections, as you 
deſire; and deſcribe next, what Branches of 
Knowlege I ſuppoſe neceſſary to be taught 
in the Seminary, or under its Direction at 
Sea. 299 
The Theory of Navigation, and whatever 
elſe is neceſſary towards a ſufficient Compre- 
henſion of that, may be learned with Eaſe, 
in ſo ſhort a Time, that, when we ſpeak of 
laborious Studies, it ſcarcely deſerves men- 
tion. I ſhall, nevertheleſs, take notice of 
it firſt ; becauſe it has long been at Sea the 
chief, if not the ſole, Branch of Knowlege 
taught or required. In order that the Rules 
and Reaſons of the whole Art may be moſt 


# accurately known and underſtood, I think a 


deeper Foundation ought to be laid in Ma- 
thematics, which is, of itſelf, a noble Study, 
wonderfully calculated, beſides, to produce 
the Habit-of cloſe Reaſoning on other Sub- 
jects. It would therefore ſeem extremely 
proper, that the Youth ſhould be put in ſuch 
ſtrong Poſſeſſion of the Principles, and 

74 8. SS: 34 7 brought 
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5 brought fo far on in the Tract of this Science, | 


as that afterwards, ſhould their Inclination 
lead them, they may make what further Pro- 
greſs they pleaſe. h 

A Reflection occurs here, with regard to 


the different Branches of Knowlege which 


ſhall appear neceſſary to be taught at the 
Seminary. Several, if not moſt of them, 
are of ſuch an extenſive Kind, that it is not 
to be ſuppoſed the Vouth, while there, can 
* them to Perfection. A Competency 

or the Time, with a ſufficient Foundation 
to go on afterwards by themſelves, in pur- 
ſuance of a proper Method to be pointed « out, 
is all that can reaſonably be deſired. 

To mention a ſtrong parallel Caſe, neither 
Schools nor Univerſities, on which a much 
larger Compaſs of Time is neceſſary to be 
beſtowed, can in Reality be ſaid to conſti- 
tute learned Men. It is enough that they 
put them fairly in the Way, and enable them 
to become ſo by their private Application 
afterwards. The Truth is, when a Maſter 


has ſo qualified his Pupil that he is both able 


and willing to proceed without his Aſſiſt- 
ance; his Task is, properly ſpeaking, at 


an End. As a judicious Companion and 


Friend, his Converſation and Advice may 

continue to be uſeful; but the Maſter ceaſes. 
Hiſtory muſt be Jook*d upon as a funda- 

mental Study. For this Purpoſe an accurate 


and clear Compend ſhould be found or fram'd, 


e 


, Bay} 


exhibiting, in a proper and well-proportion'd 
Size, as it were to a ſingle View, the Map 
of Ages ; the Riſe, -Policy, Progreſs, and 
Fate, of Empires, Commonwealths, and 
Kingdoms ; the Birth, Increaſe, and the va- 
rious Viciſſitudes of Sciences and Arts; but, 
above all, the Fogtſteps and Tract of true 
Virtue. The Heroes of human Nature, the 
Benefactors of States, the Friends of Juſtice 
and Society, that haye diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelyes, by their illuſtrious Actions, in dif- 
ferent Ages and Countries, ought to be 
mark d out, in a particular manner, to the 
honeſt, unvitiated, and therefore diſcerning 
Eye of Youth, Worthily to record the Vir- 
tues of ſuch, is-ſurely the principal Taſk of 
Hiſtory ; ſince, to celebrate them, in a more 
lofty Style, eren the divine Art of Poetry 
was Mee 
Some Parts of Hiſtory will require a mi- 
nuter Attention than others ; for Example, 
whatever relates to maritime Affairs, in an- 
tient or modern Times. In that caſe, the 
Compend, after giving a conciſe Repreſenta- 
tion of the Subject, ſhould refer to Books, 
which handle it at large. Theſe, or ſuch 
Portions of them as are neceſſary, the Vouth 
ought to peruſe with Care, and ſo commit 
the principal Facts and Obſervations to their 
Memory, that they may have them at their 
Fingers Ends on all Occaſions. I ſhall ſoon 
have Occaſion to mention what, I preſume, 
| eee Will 
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vin be the moſt probable Method to gain 


this and other eſſential Purpoſes, _ | 
Need I take notice, that the Hiſtory of 
their own Country, ſhould be made amlliar 
to them, eſpecially the Naval Part of it? A 
diſtinct Knowlege of the Government and 
Conſtitution is likewiſe moſt neceſſary. 'To 
perfect them in this; as well as to ripen their 


|  Sentiments of Liberty, no Readin Sill con- 
dute fo much as the Collection of enn 


tary Debates; which; ſo far as it con- 
talns the moſt valuable Records oft 1 
and beſt explains the Genius of the Nation, 
the Springs of Action, and the a and 
Views of contending Parties. : 

Let it ſuffice here, juſt to recommend Geo- 
praphy to the Youth, as. the Handmaid of 

iſtory. That a Branch of Knowlege, ſo 
uſeful in itſelf, and at the fame time acquir d 
with ſo much Eaſe, ſhould; in moſt Schools, 
be ſo ſharnefully neglected, muſt ſeem truly 
ſurpriſing : but our Wonder will diminiſh 
greatly, ſhbuld it appear, that many of the 
Maſters themſelves are unacquainted, not 
only with Maps in general, but even with 
the firſt Principles P. me Art.. 

A regular 5 complete Syſtem of Virtue, 
grounded on Religion, Truth, and Nature, 
is, beyond all Controverſy, the moſt mate- 
rial Point of Education. That this ſhould be 
ſo taught, as to make a deep and durable 
Impreſſion on the Heart, is an Affair of the 
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. firſt Conſequence, and requires to be .con- 


ducted with the utmoſt Attention and Zeal. 
It will not be ſufficient to furniſh young 
Minds with a cold Repreſentation of moral 
Truths, and with gry Definitions of Right 
and Wrong; for this is a ſort of Knowlege 


which qught to be communicated with Fire; 
and unleſs the Teacher can, with a noble 


convinces the Underſtanding, he will fail in 
the moſt eſſential Part of his Duty. | 


The Syſtem I ſpeak of, ſhould therefore 
be conceived in the ſtrongeſt Terms; and, I 
think, for the Benefit of Memory, copied 
y the Youth in the faireſt Characters. 
With cognrd to War other moral Books 
it may be proper to peruſe or dip into, the: 
ſhould be ſuch as Kr wk em of 
Virtue to the Reader; and, with maſterly 
Strokes, draw Vice in its proper Colours, as 
an Object of Deformity, which merits our 
higheſt Averſion. Books of this Stamp are, 
I confeſs, not eaſily to be met with ; and, 
after ranſacking all Ages, Languages, and 
Countries, we ſhall find but an inconſidera- 


4 


ble Number at laſt. Lifeleſs Diſſertations in- 


deed, Volumes of unanimated and unaffecting 


Virtue, ſwarm every-where, and the Shelves 
of Libraries groan beneath the Burden. Such 
Compoſitions are commonly the Copies of 
Copies, Tranflations from Tranſlations, 


Thefts and Collections from a Maſs of Au- 


* thors, 
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thors, jumbled together without Taſte or 


Spirit: whereas the true Teacher of Virtue, 
muſt be the firſt to feel the Dignity of his 
own Doctrine; and his Leſſons can only ac- 
quire Fire and Force from the Warmth and 
Vigour of his in ward Sentiments: theſe, when 
elevated to a proper Pitch, break forth and 
communicate themſelves in a Style, which 
the greateſt Orator, without them, cannot 


affect; and the moſt able Tranſlator, unleſs 
inſpired by the Subject, muſt fink under the 


Weight of his Original. 
Perhaps it may ſurpriſe you to hear a 


Perſon, that has paſſed a conſiderable Part of 


his Time at Sea, mention the Names of 


| Ariſtotle and Plato; but, I cannot help ear- 


neſtly wiſhing here, that their ſublime and 
beautiful Deiptions of Virtue, were, with 
the maſterly Hand of a Cicero, tranſplanted 
into our Language, for the Benefit of Youth, 
when ripe for ſuch Impreſſions. It was 
their Philoſophy, Piſo (for in that the Wiſ- 
dom of Greece chiefly conſiſted), which ci- 
vilized Rome, and the Roman Empire, and 
paved the Way for the diviner Dictates of 
Chriſtianity, *' 

Had I not thought it ſuperflucus to men- 


tion a Point of ſuch evident and great Im- 


portance, I ſhould have laid it down as the 
firſt and moſt eſſential Article of Education 


in the Seminary, that the Tenets and Prin- 
ciples of our oy Religion ſhould be taught 


there, 
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there, with the ſtricteſt Pains, according to 


the pure Doctrine of the Church of England. 


Although this Reflection is, I perceive, ſome- 
what out of Place, I muſt nevertheleſs add 
another, with regard to Differences in point 


of Faith, and to the vaſt Multiplicity of Sects 
among Chriſtians. Let that Spirit of Cha- 


rity prevail in the Seminary, which the great 
Teacher himſelf ſo warmly recommends to 
his Followers. This Word brings me back 


to the Subject in Hand, with ſo much Pro- 


, 


priety, that, perhaps, my ſhort Digreſſion 


will ceaſe to ſeem unſeaſonable. 


Charity, that mild and amiable Word, 
not only denotes a candid and fair Allowance 
for Diverſities of Opinion, but likewiſe, with 
a nobler Extent, includes that moral Bene- 
volence, and Rectitude of Heart, from which 


all Juſtice and Humanity, properly ſo called, 


originally flow. That the Precepts of our 
divine Lawgiver, which relate to this lofty 


Principle of Goodneſs, are indeed the Per- 


fection of Virtue, muſt be ſtrongly pointed 
out in the Syſtem required. | 

Io conclude (for my Diſcourſe on this 
Article exceeds the Bounds I propoſed) ; in 
order to fill the Minds of Youth with awful 
and elevated Impreſſions of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and with Sentiments of Love, Reverence, 
and Fear, which conſtitute true Piety, the 
firſt Branch of moral Excellence, and, as it 


were, Charity's elder Siſter, the Bible, ſhould 


be 
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be frequently read and explained to them, 
and its ſublime Beauties made familiar to 
Ihe laſt Artiele I ſhall mention, compre- 
hends a Fund of Literature, and a Cluſter of 
Atts; the common Prineiples of which, firſt, 
and afterwards of each the peculiar Cha- 
racteriſtics, ſhould be thoroughly poſſeſſed 
and underſtood. Criticiſm, itſelf a noble 
Art, muſt be the great Guide here. Of this 
therefore, according to the Method already 
propoſed in other Articles, I recommend a 
general Syſtem, containing accurate Rules 
whereby to judge of the various Kinds of 
Writing in Proſe and Poetry. Theſe Rules 
.ought to be ſhort, plain, and comprehenſive. 
An Elegance of Taſte, which is the Pur- 
poſe aimed at in the preſent Article, can 
only be taught or acquired by reading fome 
of the beſt Models, and judicioufly reliſhing 
their Beauties. The more perfect the Model 
is, ſo much in proportion eaſier will be the 
practical Application of Rules. | 
I muſt here repeat the vaſt Importance of 
Latin; and why ſhould 1 not add Greek, 
ſince it may be ſoon learned by ſuch as have 
a ſufficient Foundation in the former? They 


will, eſpecially the Greet Tongue, enable 


the Vouth to converſe freely with the great 
and original Standards of Taſte; from whom 
the beſt modern Authors evidently copy the 
Spirit, and often the Subſtance, of their Pro- 
1 ductions. 


* 
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ductiens. As in the different Branches of 
Painting, for Example, a ſmall Number of 
conſummate Maſterpieces accurately con- 
fidered, and their Beauties 1kilfolly felt, muſt 
be the quickeſt Means and Method to make 
us competeht Judges of that curious Art; 
ſo, to give one a ſtrong and critical Concep- 
tion of Eloquetice, a few ſelect Orations of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, well explain d, and 
the lecret Sources of their Strength dif= 
covered, Will better ſuffice, and anſwer the 
Teacher's Patpoſe tore effectually, than a 
thouſand middling Performances of the 


Kind. 


„ 


„ 


he fame Remark may be, with equal 
Juſtice applied through the whole Circle of 
iterature: from whence it will appear, 
that the Buſineſs of forming a good Taſte 
requires leſs Time than would at firſt Sight 
ſeem neceflary, Such indeed as are abſolute- 
- ly deſtitute of the noble Helps of Greet and 
Latin, muſt be contented with making a 
flower Progrels, and with acquiring at laſt 
but an inferior Portion of it: yet even theſe 
may, with due Pains, and a proper Inſight 
into ſome of the moſt cortect Engliſb and 
French Models, attain to what will be deem'd 
a reaſonable Competency. | 
Some general Remarks on the Machines 
and Weapons of Education, which I judge 
proper for the Seminary, remain to be briefly 
Ee ; mentioned : 
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mentioned : for I haſten towards a Cagelu- 
fion, Piſo; being almoſt out of Breath. 

Writing is by far the principal Machine; 
the perpetual Uſe of which ou ht therefore 
to be firſt recommended. By this Method, 
judiciouſly managed, the Youth will not 
only beſt and ſooneſt. acquire a Fund of 
| Knowlege, and rivet the ſame in their Me- 
mories; but likewiſe learn to digeſt and im- 
prove their Reflections, as well as to form 
and diverſify their. Style, according to the 
Nature of the SubjeR, and. the ſenfil le Rules 
of Criticiſm. ad 
Various may be the Tacks preſcribed to 
them in this Way. They ſhould ſometimes 

labour to tranſlate, with Spirit, beautiful Paſ- 
ſages of eminent Authors, or to copy them 
with the Freedom of a Paraphraſe. At 
other times they may be required to put to- 
gether their own Sentiments on a Subject 
ſufficiently ſtudied; in the ſolemn Shape of 
Reaſoning, the, ſprightly Dreſs of Humour 
and Wit, or in the familiar and eaſy Garb of 
an Epiſtle. Whether their Manner of Write- 
ing is grave or gay, whether their Genius 
affects Humour or Dignity, they ought, on 
all Occaſions, to have correct and proper 
Models in their EW. 

Trials and Exerciſes of this Sort will be 
the quickeſt and moſt effectual Means to 
diſcover the Genius of a Youth, and where 
his chief — lies: a Secret Which it 

cequally 
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equally concerns himſelf and the Teacher to | 


know. Let me juſt add a Reflection here, 


which will ſerve as an Introduction to the 


— general Remark : The Practice I 
» a will inure them not only to think 
and, which is a very rare Caſe, to 
Kh preciſely what they think ; but like- 
wiſe to communicate their Sentiments with 
Force, Elegance and Perſpicuity. 

The next Machine to be made uſe of in 
the Seminary, for poliſhing the Minds and 
Manners of Youth, is Converſation ; I mean 
that in which they themſelves ſhall bear a 
conſiderable Part. They ſhould be betimes 
accuſtomed, and by manly Methods encou- 
raged, to ſ peak with Eaſe on ſerious and uſe- 
ful Subjects, eſpecially ſuch as have engaged 
their eren Depth of Attention. Conver- 
ſations of a public Nature, on Points of Vir- 
tue, Literature, Hiſtory, ſhould therefore 
be ſolemn and frequent. 

No Points will be more proper to be can- 
vaſs'd in this Manner than thoſe which ſhall 
be preſcrib'd as Subjects for the Pen. In the 
Freedom of Debate many noble Hints will 
occur. 

Juſt to mention bere, that a 83 Elo- 
cution, or, if the Phraſe diſpleaſe you not, 
the Rules and Art of Voice, ſhould be ſto- 
died with the ſtricteſt Regard, wall poſſibly 


F | A 


ſuffice, 


C 

A Spirit of Emulation is the laſt great En- 
gine of the Seminary which 1 ſhall ſpeak of. 
In order to produce this, and keep 1t alive, 
every Sort of Merit required there ſhould be 
rewarded with proper Marks of Diſtinction. 
I mentioned betore, that the principal Sta- 
tions of Honour ought to be poſſeſſed by 
ſuch of the Youth as excel in Worth and 
Virtue. The ſecond Rank is unqueſtionably 
due to Taſte and Knowlege, to Genius and 
good Senſe. A ſhort Example will better 
point out and illuſtrate the Nature of this 
Precedency, than a long Diſſertation. 

From among the moſt ingenious, ſuch in 
particular, who, by ſolid Proofs of the Pen, 
have given the ſureſt Pledge of their Pro- 
greſs, a ſelect Number ſhould be pitched 
upon as Judges, to peruſe and examine the 
written Performances of the reſt; and under 
the Correction and Eye of the Maſters, after 
pointing out the Faults and Beauties of each, 
to fix its proper Claſs of Merit, Many leſſer 
Encouragements and Degrees of Honour, 
ſuitable to the various Degrees of Improve- 
ment in Knowlege, may be deviſed : but this 
ſhould be the principal Reward propoſed, and 
the great Point in View. 

When once a Youth ſhall have attained to 
this high Rank of Taſte and Judgment, the 
ſecond eſſential Purpoſe of Education may 
be looked upon as gain d. Strongly to ſecure 
me firſt, and, as it were, to deepen the ſolid 
V Foun- 
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Foundations of Virtue, perhaps another 
Hint, which I ſhall ſuggeſt, would contri- 
bute much. It is a-kin to the former: and 
indeed no Plan of this Sort can be well con- 
trived, where the correſponding Parts are 
void of Similitude and Harmony, 

For the chief Rank of Merit, where Vir- 
tue, Judgment, Knowlege, meet; and, to 
make uſe of a Scripture-Phraſe, kiſs one 
another ; a peculiar Pre-eminence or Dignity 
ſhould be thought of, and, with a religious 


Impartality, red on the moſt De- 


ſerving. At preſent the Name of the Thing 


comes patter to me than an accurate Defini- 
tion of it. TI ſhall, however, in a few Words, 
give you the Sketch of my Conception. The 
higheſt Order and Claſs of the Youth I would 
have diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Cenſors. 
Theſe, .in a ſubordinate Degree, ſhould, to- 
gether with the Maſters, conſtitute a ſupreme 
Court. for inquiring into the Manners, Mo- 
rals, and Characters of the Seminary, for 


eſtabliſhing Rules and Regulations that may 


be ſtill wanted, and for receiving ſuch Ap- 
peals and Complaints as ſhall appear of Con- 
ſequence enough to merit their Deciſion or 
Notice. 

A Courle of good 1 being requi- 
* to prove a ſteady Foundation in Virtue, 
they will neceſſarily be Vouths of a pretty 


conſiderable Standing, who ſhall be dignified 
with the Rank of Cenſors. Thoſe who ſhall 
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have Poſſeſſion of this Title, when their 
Courſe of Education ends, muſt be looked 
upon as eminently qualified to run the Race 
of Honour. It may likewiſe be ſuppoſed 
probable, that others, who leave the Semi- 
nary without this noble Badge of Diſtinction, 
ſhall, nevertheleſs, have acquired a ſufficient 


Fund of Merit for the Service. This, how- 
ever, ought, I think, to be particularly ſpe- 


cified in a folemn Manner; and the Cha- 
rafters of ſuch, from an accurate and equi- 
table Retroſpection into the Whole of their 
paſt Conduct, ſhould be drawn up by the 
College of Cenſors, and regiſtered. 


I am aware of an Objection which may be 


ſtarted here, as if ſuch high Marks of Di- 
ſtinction conferred upon ſome, however de- 


ſervedly, might damp the Spirit of the reſt, 


and diſcourage their future Emulation. The 
Reverſe would, I believe, happen in general; 
on both Sides a generous Contention 'and 


Strife, in the Courſe of Manhood, to pre- 
ſerve or recover the Start that was gain'd or 
loſt at the Seminary. Of this ſecond and 
more important Competition their Country 
muſt ultimately judge, by the Standard of 
their Actions. 10 
To guide or afliſt the Deciſions of the 


Public, it were to be wiſh'd, that the Sons of 


the Seminary would afterwards keep up 
among themſelves this Cenſorial Juriſdiction 
over the Characters and Conduct of one 

another. 
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another. With Eaſe might they frame 
themſelves into Societies, or rather a So- 
ciety, which would anſwer this Purpoſe; 
ſince the Model of the Semipary may ſug- 
geſt Hints for a Plan: and ſurely no Man, 
who wiſhes to live up ſtrictly to the Dictates 
of Reaſon and Virtue, can contrive to 
lay himſelf under too ſtrong or too many 
Checks. 
Thus you ſee, that I have fairly got out. 
of the Seminary, Piſo. The Reflections 1 
promiſed end here: nor ſhall I add any thing 
elſe, beſides what your and Camilluss Queſt: 
ons or Objections may render neceſlary. _ 
2 Piſ. At preſent I ſhall forbear to beſtow. 
Z thePraiſe which I think due to your Re- 
5 flections. In my Opinion, Galla, there 
can be no ſolid Objections offered. Some 
perhaps there may be, which, weak in them 
> ſelves, have a ſtrong Foundation in vulgar 
Prejudice. Iſhall mention one or two which 
occur to me. 25 
I The firſt concerns the Sort of 14 
you require, It will be ſaid by ſome, that 
> Knowlege, and a refined Taſte, would in- 
diſpoſe Men for a rough Buſineſs on a rougher 
Element. A Notion, you know, prevails, 
not among the Rabble only, that the great 
Heroes of the Trade have been mere un 
liſhed Seamen. Theſe are popularly cried 
up, and the Shovels and 'Bemboes of the 
Navy celebrated, in Oppoſition to the Sons 


of 
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of good Families, whom the World ſuppoſes 
to have had the Benefit of a better Educa- 
tion. Poſſibly this Suppoſition is not always 
well grounded: but I confeſs I'm ſomewhat 
A ſurpriſed to find, that Men of high Birth, 
and who cherkfore have at leaſt had an early 
! Accefs to gobd Company, ſhould frequently 
ſhew leſs Spirit, and behave with Teſs Diſ- 
j cretion and, Dignity, than ſuch as have riſen 
FE from the loweſt Rank of Life, and whoſe 
higheſt Circle of Aequaintance! is confined to 

Sea: Port Towns. 
Galba. The Objection you piopeſe is of; a 
complicated Nature, and ſeems equally le- 
velled at Birth and Knowlege. A ſhort An- 
ſwer, if Cotirage and Conduct are both al- 
lowed to be neceſſary Qualifications for an 
Officer, will be ſufficient. By Courage, I 
mean a rational and ſteady Piteh of Reſolu- 
tion, proceeding from Manly Motives; not a 
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brutal Fierceneſs, above Controul, 56d void 3 
j of Thought. That public Spirit, a delicate 
i Senſe of Reputation, and a glorious Ambi- = 
l tion to- diſtinguiſh ourſelves in the Perils 'of 7 


War, by Preſence of Mind and Intrepidity, 
Qualities ſeldom acquired without a tolerable 
| Education at leaſt} are the genuine Sources 
l of true Valour; Will, 1 think, admit of no 
0 Diſpute. With regard to Conduct, the very 
Word implies a Fund of Sagacity, . 
by Een and Reflection. | 

Need 
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Need I take Pains to prove, Piſs, that 
ſuch who from a cloſe Habit of Reaſoning, 
the Child of Study, can readily form judi- 
cious Schemes, weigh Conſequences, fore- 
ſee Dangers, and either improve the ſudden 
Advantages, or beſt remedy the caſual Di- 
ſtreſſes of Fortune, are by far the fitteſt to 
be truſted with the Commend: of Fleets, or 
of fingle Ships, at any Time? J might as 
well waſte Words to convince-a Perſon, that 
a Pilot ſhould moſt exactly know the Poſi- 
tion of Rocks and Sands, and the Tract of 
Safety for Ships committed to his Charge. 
An ignorant Pilot, a raſh and ill-qualified 
Commander, may ſometimes blunder into 
the right Way; ; but is that a Reaſon, why 
they ſhould be truſted in Affairs where their 
probable Miſconduct may produce the moſt 
fatal Conſequences ? 

Becauſe bi would not leave room for's a 
Cavil, I ſhall ſuppoſe here, that now-and- 
then a great Commander may ſtart up, who, 
void of liberal Knowlege, has a Sort of Sa- 
gacity that reſembles Inſtinct; and a Genius 
for War, which ſeems, without Help, and 
almoſt without Reflection, to diſcern ſud- 
denly what is proper to be done on all Oc- 
caſions. But ſuch a Prodigy, ſuch a Shake- 
ſpear of Nature, in any Shape, ſo ſeldom 
exiſts, and ſo much ſeldomer finds an Oppor- 
tunity to make himſelf known, that to ſay 
more on the Subject, would be ridiculous. 
9 
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'vy ſhall likewiſe” own, "that ſome there 
bes are who; not better educated, 
"wanting beſides this wonderful Gift of 
Sea, By Joh g. Expet ence and often- 


ri 'by ſeverely feeling the bad Effects of 


915 ee Conduct, have at laſt ac- 
gui 4 Prudence, and 4 C Jacity, fit for 
Gene in Chief, ef pecial where Cau- 
tion is neceſſary „to which theit Age, and the 
Memory 9851 eit paſt Errors, generally too 
5 cline them. Is any n fo blind, 
25 5 hot, 10 Re What a Risk the Navy muſt 
in i from” "th Officers, Piſs, who, before 
they core to be qualified for their” Buſineſs, 
nay loſe, by their Indifcretion, the faireſt 
7 Abt of humblin the powerful 
Enemies of Britain, and Fender Ships of 
V im or Convoys, into their Hands? Strong 
amples might be quoted; but why ſhou 
trouble you with Facts that ate recent and 
vious to your Remembrance? 
\ Your Obſervation is fat, that Perſons 
well-born are” 0 vente void of Merit; 
and What can we uppo e a ſtronger Argu- 
ment for a virtuous and proper Elucation ? 
Where this is wanting, the Youth, brought 
up, in Affluence, having it too much in 
their Power to gratify their criminal Paſſions, 
contract many Vices, from which others 
are, by their Poyerty, luckily preſerved, 
The two great Banes of a martial Spi- 
| rit 


181 
rit are, Intemperance and Effeminacy, 
to which neglected - Nature is exceeding- 
ly prone; and, where the Means are at 
hand, ſeldom reſiſts the Temptation. In- 
tereſt, and the powerful Screen of Blood, 
are another great Source of Miſconduct in 
Perſons nobly deſcended; whereas Officers of 
a meaner Extraction, beſides a greater Share 
of Diſcretion and Temperance in their Youth, 
have this further Advantage, that, for a con- 
ſiderable Part of their Lives at leaſt, they 
muſt continue to be circumſpect in their Be- 
haviour, ſince on that, not on their Friends 
or Family, their preſent Livelihood, as well 
as their future Expectations, depend. | 
Too ſuch as ſball think this a ſufficient 
Reaſon: for giving the Preference in general 
to Men of low Birth, it may with Juſtice 
be. repreſented, that ſhould Youths of Di- 
ſtinction come unvitiated to the Seminary, 
they would be_the moſt promiſing Subjects 
for a Teacher to work upon, as he will have 
the fajreſt Handle for inſpiring them with 
noble Sentiments, and an high-mettled Emu- 
lation, I might appeal to you, Camillus, 
whether the conſpicuous Figure which ſome 
of your Anceſtors have ich, in the Service 
of their Country, was not an eſſential Mo- 
tive of your Diligence, by kindling in your 
Breaſt; a ſtrong Deſire to reſemble them. 
Let me. conclude with this Remark, that 
Virtue, when accompanied by Birth, like 
| 5 by Diamonds 
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Diamonds {kilfully poliſh'd- and ſet, ſhines 
with a perfect Luſtre, and attracts the ſu- 

eme Veneration of che Public: Neither is 


12 light Affair, Piſs, that the Navy ſhould 


be chiefly cominanded by ſuch, whoſe Merit 
and Quality together At procure it high 
Reſp ect from our Friends and Enemies. 

Left you ſhould fanſy, chat I wich to ſee 
the Gates of e in the 1 * 


4129 


brook that 1 not —.— there, ſhould 


be logked upon as unqualified for Commil- 


ſions Let Merit have free Scope: for of 


this provided only there is a ſufficient Fund, 
no matter how, where, nor whence it was 

quired. Whoſoever ſhall diſtinguiſh him- 
ct by his good Behaviour in general, or by 
ſome eminent Act of Service in his Station, 
let him be rewarded to the Height of his 
Capacity, This, however, ought to be well 


confidered and known, ce to prefer People 


beyond the Sphere of their Abilities, would 


be no leſs an Injury to themſelves than to the 
Public. 


rr As it was no more than a ſap ded 


Objection, I drop it eafily, without, how- 


ever, repenting that I ſtarted it. By that 

means I have drawn from you ſome Re- 

flections, with which Iam perfectly pleaſed; 
—_ 
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not that the Thoughts are new ta me, s but 
I like your Manner of, expreſſing the 

1 doubt another Objection will be. 
to your Plan, even by thoſe who all Fa 
knowlege its laudable Nature and Purpoſe. 
They will * ſome perhaps think, that i it 

h 


is impoſſible the”Time which can reaſonably 
be ſpared Or. allotted to the Bulinefs of the 
Seminary, ſhould ſuffice for ſych . z extenſive 
Education. NN 
Sab. You will perecive, if you, edcthivns 
what 1 faid befor, P:/6, that I was aware 
of this Objection, I. took notice, that the 
reat Point was ſuch 4 Foundation in the 
„ of Knowlege, as would afterwards 
enable Men to go what Lengths, | E. 
80 great a Connection is there between the 
different Branches of it, that if à judi Elvis 
Method ſhall be followed, much may 

done in a little Time; provided eſpecially 
that the Youth have becn pr properly taught 
at! School ; * which; as 1 remar d already, 
would probably be the Cafe mare”. and 
m. Y 4 
Here Lſhall add a Reflection, DN: h "oo 
wanted: Let à Plan of this ſort be never fo 
well | framed and digeſted in Speculation, 
| when it comes to be put in Practice, many 
ſmall, and ſome eſſential 33 
occur. We may therefore ſuppoſe, that 
ths general Method for compaſſing the 
> EF 4 whole 


tio oft Plan, muſt 
Y ju Left 1 uch an! 


| _ e 2 
| Ingreft 0 of the Youth, from their Caſt bf 


TY PI 


whole Aim of the Seminary would, after 


due That, become more correct and expe- 
- dition 


"Pi 1] have done with Obj uon, alba. 

The chief Point which fir to be fur- 
. explained, is, the Length of Time ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch a Courſe of Education, and 


in, Wb e that Time ſhould be divided 


betwixt the eminary and the Seas. 

b, lg after a proper Execu- 
alete the Point in 
wer ſhould not 
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ſeem particular e l 
Years the Time fixe 
firſt, migdlemoſt, and it. to be * at 
the, Semin: ary From this general Rule the 
re. 5 The 'Sea-Seryice will frequently 
eviation; and ſometimes the real 


aracter and Diſpoſition, will require" it. 


To the great Point of effectually doing the 


Dake. „every! ule and e muſt be 
ht t to ſubmit. 0 1 
. A few Reflections on the Number 


and Sort of Maſters 1 will releaſe 


I ſhall Frie reſign 


Galb. For carrying on *e Plan of Edu- 
cation on Shore, ſeven Maſters, the In- 
tendant included, will, I preſume, ſuffice. 
Of theſe one is to teach Navigation, with 

whatever 
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mend to the Vouth; but far from'the Semi- 


of Commanders, it would appear, P/o, 


whatever appertains to the perfect Know- 
lege of that Art. The reſt are to direct and 
ſuperintend the Studies of the Youth” to 
by the Means, and according to the Method 


mentioned. before, to fulfil the Task of the 

They ſhould be Men of a generdl Erddi: 
tion, and to the Knowlege of Life, and Hu- 
man Nature, join a conſummate Integrity; 
from every Vice exempt, but chiefly from 


P14 
5 . 


the Love of Money, that utter Bane of Me- 


rit. Oeconomy; the ſovereign Preſervative 


. ' Sf ao nu ii Taikltietti £1! Et. 
' againſt Want, which frequently be ets Ava- 


rice, and "diſhoneſt Dealings, ee 
ſhould ſtrictly practiſe, and, by - their” Ex- 
ample as well as Precept, ſtrongly recom- 


. * 


nary be the vile Luſt of Gold, and dirty 
e Hot fanll © OR 
| It is, beyond Diſpute, a Matter of the laſt 
Concern and Moment, that the Minds of 
Officers ſhould be firmly fortified againſt the 
Beginnings of this low Paſſion, which, as 
ſoon as it comes to prevail, Iike a pernicious 
Grub, neſtles in the Heart of Man, and de- 
vours the Root of every great and generous 
Sentiment. Were J to mention the dreadful 
Effects of Avarice in our Fleet, and the foul 
Havock it makes on the Spirit and Conduct 


that 
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that all other Vices together ſcarcely pro- 
duce” ſuch a Train of miſchievous Conſe- 
quences. \ 

Why: ſhould I ne my Ratnark to the 
Sea? 3 to Gold, that opprobrious Idol, 
not only the Rabble of Mankind in general, 
but ki Perſons of high Denominations, 
Peers, Patriots, and even Prieſts, with an 
exeerable Devotion, offer up their Coun- 
try, Character, ane and Peace of 
Mind. 
Pri. Let it board, to the Glory of 
the preſent Age, Galba, that it has now firſt 
become faſhionable-to worſhip Money with- 
out a Mask, to avow the narrow Princiz 
of Self-Love, and, with an Air of Wiſdom, 
to laugh at Public Spirit and Poſterity, 
Gall. Such profane Jokers may, for aught 
I know, be Men of great Wit; but I am 
ſure they malt be ſhallow Politicians; other- 
wiſe, while they toil at accumulating their 
beloved Wealth, they would beware of ſap- 
ping the Foundation of it. In a free Coun- 
try ptivate Property, Piſo, can only * well 
ſecured by the -profperous Condition of the 
Public; and that this chiefly flows from 
the ſort of Spirit they madly ridicule, a 
Perſon may ſee without * 4 profound 
Reaſoner. 

Pi. To do Wm Juſtice,.,Galke, they 
ſincerely wiſh, that Sea-Commanders were 
Men of primitive Principles, who ſhould 


be- 


[4]. 

behave with true Spirit on all Occaſions; 

and, to Money-getting Schemes of their 
own, prefer Honour, and the public Intereſt. 
No doubt their Motive is, that they them- 
ſelves may, without Risk or Fear, enjoy 
their Weaſth and Luxury. But why ſhould 
I mention their Motive? If you can but 
once convince them, that the Plan of Educa- 
tion you propoſe bids fair to produce the de- 
ſired Effect, you may certainly depend on 
their utmoſt Zeal in romoting it; and, con- 
fidering their great Number and Influence, 
give me Leave to ſay, that I look upon this 
as no ſmall. DI. e to n for 

Succeſs. 

Galb. It were to W Piſo, that a 
Set of Maſters could be found, who, beſides 
being thoroughly qualified in all other re- 
ſpects, had paſſed ſome Part of their Time 
on board a Ship of War; becauſe they would 
thereby be more able to judge of the Duty 
which his Majeſty's Service will require at 
their Hands. This indeed can hardly be the 
Caſe at firſt; for which Reaſon, duch of 
them as are abſolutely Strangers to the Sea, 
ſhould, methinks, make a Voyage or two, 
with the different Crops of the Semi 
for their own Improvement, as well as-for 
the Benefit of their Pupils. 

Another deſireable Effect will follow: from 
195 they would better underſtand how to 
form and educate Sea-Schoolmaſters. Of 

5 ſuch 
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ſuch to ſecure a proper Succeſſion at all 
times, I cannot think of a more effectual 
Method, than to take Youths, of promiſing 
Diſpoſitions and Parts, who ſhall at other 
oo have diftinguiſhed | themſelves by 

their aſſiduous Application, and great Pro- 
greſs; and to qualify them, by the ſame 
Rules as the reſt, for their future Station. 
Theſe, as ſoon as ripe for the Buſineſs, ſhould 
be created Fellows of the Seminary, with 
ſuitable Encouragement; and ſhould after- 
wards, When theicBehdviour.: is void of Re- 
according to their ee ſucceed 
n eg sent Room of Maſtets. 

It wauld be, ridiculous, at preſent, to pre- 
tend exactly to point out how many School- 
maſters will be required. Their Number 
muſt cotteſpond to the Ships of War in which 
it ſhall be thought convenient to diſperſe the 
Vouth, ane under * Direction of the Se- 
minary. 

Vou, Piſe by W 1. have a are, I 
hope, ſatisfied, in ſome meaſure. If Ca- 
millus has any Sea- Ohjections to propoſe, I 
muſt beg him to be brief; ee 
fick of, 9 Subject. . 
Cam. The eee Gall make, are not 
of a Sea Nature, Galbu; to convince you, 
that you might have ſpared, at this Time, 
your unneceſſary Sneer on my Profeſſion. I 
find no room for any ſerious Objection 8 
What you have ſaid; and, perhaps, I am not 
| leſs 
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leſs, pleaſed than — 4 though my Cenſure 
or Approbation will, I ſuppoſe, appear of 
ſmaller Conſequence to you. But how much 
ſoever I relifh your Plan in general, you muſt 
allow me to think it defective in a few par- 
ticular Points; which, as you defire, 1 Hall 


Among the Studies of the Seminary, you 
forgot to place one which almoſt deferved to 
be taken notice of firſt; I ſpeak of the Art 
of Thinking, or a Syſtem of Logic, reduced 
to common Senſe, and fairly diſencumbered 
from the metaphyſical Jargon of the Schools, 
Mr. Locke's ſagacious Treatiſe on the Human 
Underſtanding, will ſuggeſt noble Hints for 
a Compend here, ſuch as fuits the laudable 
Genius of your Plan. My great Obligations 


to that Book occaſion this Rematk; to 
which, if you find it for your Purpoſe, you 


oy 


are heartily welcome. © Ne 
Galb. There is a glaring Juftice in the 
Remark. A few more, of equal Value, will 
not only much improve the Plan, Camillus, 
but, as it were, ſnatch it out of my Hands, 


1 


and transfer the principal Praiſe to vou. 


Cam. I have at leaſt ſnatched a Compli- 
ment from you, which, as à Seaman, I did 
not expect, and which Fam not at preſent in 
an Humour to return, for fear I ſhould. treſ- 
paſs againft your Rules of Breyity, Gatha. 
Aſtronomy, perhaps, as an Article apper- 
taining to Navigation, did not require to be 
„ l named: 


a 
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nined: but what fay you to the Knowlege 
of natural Cauſes, experimental Philoſophy, 
the Laws of Mechaniſm?” Surely theſe de- 
ſerved, a Place in your Catalogue of Studies 
fit for the Seminary, Would not à com- 
pendious Syſtem be Popper? Barely to men- 
tion Fortification and Gunnery „ will ſuggeſt 
an obvious mark. OS 

My next Refleftion conct ths" 
modern Langus es, icu arly the French; 
eh, doubtleſs, , Jou deem neceſſary, cho 
vou likewiſe forgot t to ſpeak of it. 

Galb. No, Camillus, I Twould not have you 
think, that my not mentioning French, was 
owing to want of Memory : The great and 
1  effential Points” of Education, which form 
the Heir: and Head were the ſingle Subject 
F propoſed to peak upon; taking it 1 5 

"granted, that ot ot 25 Things would. of Courſe 
e Gonfidered; according 1 fo their various De- 
gt es of Importance. 

ince my Sentiments bit the Ffencb 
Tongue ate required, J think it highly ne- 
.ceflary, to be —_ but, at the ſame time, 
1 übel that the Youth. Will have often 
fies it elſfewhers, at a more proper Age: 


r_ teaching thoſe that have not, and for the 
urther Impropement of ſuch as have, the 
" Seininary ſhould entertain a Perſon com- 
; Pletely qualißefl. 
Here again the vaſt Uſe of Latin appears, 
which, once well underſtood, ſecuresthe rapid 


Ac- 
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Acquiſition of French, and its Siſter-Lan- 
guages, Spant/Þ and Tralian. Subdued of 
old by the victorious Speech of Rome, they 
ſtill retain ſo large a Portion of it, as, wi 
Juſtice, to be termed but different Corrupt- 
ons of the ſame Original. 

By juſt taking Notice, that. the genteel 
Exerciſes, Dancing, Fencing, Riding, ſhould 
be duly minded, and proper Maſters enter- 
tained for that 5 I Hall probably an- 
ticipate another cenſorious Remark. _ . .., 
Cam. Drawing is the preſent Subject of 
my Thaughts.; an Art not only curious in 
itſelf, but extremely fit for Seamen, a8. it 

4 be torned to great Uſe in their Th 

The Preferment formerly, Wit 

e wen to ſome who luckily EY 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by this laudable 72 
compliſhment, was therefore much to the 
Credit of their Patrons. Let me, beſides, ob- 
ſerve to you, that the Poriſinouth Academy, 
however deficient in more eſſential Points of 
Education, beſtows, I am told, a good deal 
of Pains upon this. 
| Gal. So far am I from Bading Fall with 
the juſt Regard you pay to Drawing, which, 
as indeed you well obſerve, is an uſeful Art, 
that, for the mere Embelliſhment of Taſte, 
1 think the Principles of Painting, and its 
Rules of Criticiſm, ſhould be taught and ex- 
Plained at the Seminary. Competent No- 
tions of theſe might, I believe, be ſoon got, 
H 2 by 
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by ſuch as have learned to judge of the Bead- 
ties of Poetry; between which and Paint- 
ing there is ſo great an Affinity; that the 
ſame Sort, and almoſt the ſame el 
of Genius are required for both. | 
Finding myſelf forced, by you 1 
to mention the minuter el rather 
the Sports, of Education, I recommend the 
Theory of Muſic for x generous Paſtime, -It 
is not at all neceſſary, that the Youth ſhould 
learn to be Performers; though, when their 
Inclination leads them, and their -Leifure 
will admit of it, I ſee no Reaſoh wh they 
might not, even in this reſpect, indulge their 
Genius; but, without that, their Bar; if 

naturally well-diſpoſeal; may be taught eaſily 
to reliſh; with Judgment, the poetical Com- 
binations of Sound, and Force of Harmony. 

Perſons entertained: for the ſevetal Pur- 
poſes laſt- mentioned ſhould have no further 
Concern” with the Youth, than as it ſhall 
ſtrictly relate to the particular Province of 
each. To the Seven Maſters firſt named, 
and, in a ſubordinate Conjunction with them, 
to the Fellows of the Seminary, the general 
Conduct of the Plan muſt intirely be com- 
mitted, and the _— N veſted 1 in their 
Hands. 

Cam. 1 have but one dung to ſuggeſt 
more. The Naval Academies 4 France are 
extoll d 29 ſome. Poſſibly valuable Hints 

might 


| 


_ 7 
might be taken from thence. 1 that Caſe, 
I recommend borrowing: 1 3710 


Gaulb. We deal too Aach in doe 


Underfianding,-and often ookchly negleR a 
richer Fund at! Rote Would but che Na- 
tives of this thoughtful Climate beſto w due 


Pains on eultivatiiig their Capacities, and after- 


Wards boldly truſt to their o.]n Jaudgrnents, 


they might, with Eaſe, ſurpaſs all Nations 


in ſolid Senſe; and, inſtead of pee of 
lend Wiſdom. to their Neighbours] + 


"AERdnihed thenct; Caln/lliny 26; Diatthm 


ſtand; I am far from dei ng agaimſt imitating, 


much leſs againſt improving; the laudable 


| Examples of other Countries. If France 


can furniſh us with Hints to mend our Plan, 


in ſome Particulars, however triflin by. 
ſhould we not take them But Jet us frit-of / 


all teach out Youth things altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with the Genius and Education of 
France; a Religion undebauched by Prieſt- 


craft with impious and immoral Abſurdities, 
a Greatneſs o Mind, founded on true public 


Spirit and F an and” 'A ne _ 1 


Servitude. ee 

Cam. I declare! mylelf ally ſottsßed, 
Galba. Your Plan, as it appears to me, has 
all that is required in Theory. That it may 
meet with the ' favourable Reception which 
Piſo fanſies it will, and by that means ob- 
ta in its ultimate Perfection in Practice, ought, 


Hase! 

I think, to be the Wiſh; of the Nation, and 
of the Navy particularly. {IO 
Beſides qualifying Offesrs to bebare like 
Heroes in the Service of the Public, i it is 
worth y hile to conſider the private Fund of 
Happ Gels and ſolid Satisfaction Which it 
would procure to themſelves. On. what, 
with ſuch Pleaſure, and Propriety, can the ey 
beſtow their Sea-Leiſure, of which k Com 
manders at leaſt have an ample Portion, as 
on the delicious. Purſuit of Knowlege, and 
on converling with the wiſe and illuftrious | 
Dead? Could we but once teach them to 
reliſh this ſavoury Food of the Mind, inſtead 
of grols Intemperance, and criminal Paſtimes, 
which are frequently called upon to murder 
innocent Hours, they would then find a per- 
petual Source of honeſt Pleaſure at hand, of 
which they mi ight enjoy the Remembrance 
without Shame, Thus to moſt of them 
their Element and Buſineſs might ceaſe to 
ſeem Obj ects of ken and Horror; and 
when oy reflected on the rational and man- 
ly Method of paſfing their Time at Sea, the 
vain and falllonable Amuſements of the 


Shore, would loſe Ground in their Affection 
and Eſteem, 


Galb. Vour ſenſible and ſeaſonabie Re- 
mark, Camillus, brings another to my Mind, 
which I think of greater Conſequence. _ | The 
vaſt, and, in a manner, unlimited Power of 
Captains, "renders it above all Things neceſ- 
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ſary that their Paſſions mould be ſubject to 
the ſtrict Government of Reaſon,” and their 
Hearts filled with high Sentiments of Juſtice 
and Humanity. 8 the Caſe is other- 
wiſe, dreadful: and da Scenes of Oppreſ- 
ſion and Cruelty ne en. | 

"Cam. A mol ant oth 5 5 guments, which 
to Men'who think at all,” Al occur 9 * 
might here be made uſe of in favour, 
virtuous and liberal dycation ; but there i is 
one Obſtacle which, Lam afraid, will ſtrong: - 
ly ſtand 1 in "the Way. 3 n 

The Seminar! y propoſed. muſt prove alarg 71 
additional Expehce to the Public, at a 1 time 
too when it is more than ever neceſſary to 
retrench. That a Plan of this Nature ſhould 
tike place, will perhaps appear to moſt a 
Point of great Importance, of the greateſt 
to ſome; to none, Taffure you, can it ſeem 
more ſo chan to myſelf; but the Queſtion 
is, Whether thoſe, who can alone, by their 
Approbation and Countenance, procure. it 
Succeſs, will, confidering the vaſt Demand 
for public Occonomy, deem the preſent | Exe- 
cution of it proper. _ . - 
Pi. The Word Occonomy, Ii lle the N A 
of other Virtues, is. often groſly' miſunder- 
ſtood. 'T grant that the ſtupendous Load 
of Debt under which the Kingdom groans, 
requires the ſtricteſt Savings, and, inſtead of 
freſh Superfluities of Expence, a thouſand 
Retrenchments: but ſurely theſe can only 


be 
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be thou oht political and proper, where the 
public Intereſt is .. or not at xl, con- 

cerned. 1 
Would any Man, for Example, of a 
ſober Mind, adeile the Government to re- 
duce their Ships of War to a ſmaller Num- 
5 than is abſolutely ſufficient for our De- 
fence and Safety? By ſuch as conſider the 

Treſent only, this mig ht be called a prodi- 

 gious Saving; for * Charge of Ships and 

Naval Stores is r oa but who can help 

perceiving, that the plain and dreadful Con- 

ſequence mult be, frequent Indignities firſt, 
and a pernicious War ſoon, fince the Weak- 

_ neſs of a Country is, to powerful and am- 
bitious Neighbours, at all times, the moſt - 
effectual Source of Provocation? Should an 
improbable Deliverance happen, our great 
Efforts, and diſadvantageous Struggle, muſt 
nevertheleſs occaſion ſuch a Deluge of Debt, 
chat even in that reſpect we ſhould pay y dear 
for our Oeconomy. The worſe our Situa- 
tion grows, and the more our Danger in- 
creaſes ftom the Continent, ſo much in 
proportion ſtronger ought our Attention to 
be to the noble Batrier with which Nature 
has ſurrounded us. 

A ſufficient Force of Ships, Camillus, is 

not of more Importance to the Public than 
the Point aimed at in Galba's maſculine | 

Project of Education: for till once our Ships 
of War come to be better commanded, and 
better | 


—_— 


better officer din general, vainly do we e talk 
of our mighty Squadrons, and vainly boaſt 
of our expert and gallant Seamen. Not to 
mention ſmaller Infamies, from what ſo. 
much as the fatal Miſconduct of a ſuperior 
Fleet, and the ſtrange irredeemable Loſs of . 
an Opportunity, ſuch as our Fathers never 
had, and our Poſterity may wiſh for in vain, 
did the preſent French War derive; its aua. 
cious Ofiginal? A 

In ſhort, had a Plan like Gallas — 
afoot and eſtabliſhed forty Years ago, per- 
haps it might have ſaved as many Millions 
to the Nation. Let the Charges appear what 
they will, Lam therefore of Opinion, that 
no ſenſible Friend to his Country can think 
them a durfen Ohren at oy # Time; 
leaſt of all at his. 
Cam. Have you) made any ſort of Calcu- 
lation, Galla? Not an exact one; for that 
is not neceſſaty now, but, as it were, a 
probable” Conjecture! at the general yearly 
Sum which you preſume: will. anſwer, the 
Demands \ the Joanna, hen com lets Y 
formed. 51 
SGalb. The a Calculaian gr. Eſti- 
mate uſed for his Majeſty's Sea Service, at 
the Rate of 4 /, a Month per Man, :would, 
I believe, Ab anſwer- here, if we ſup- 
poſe the Number not be lefs. than 140. In 
that Caſe it would amount to oO l. a Sum 


not quite equal to the computed annual Ex- 
pence 


4 * 


Fri 
pence of a Twenty-gun Ship of War. Of 
this Eſtimate two Thirds may be required 
for the Salaries of Maſters; and for all other 
Articles of Expence, I conjecture that the 
remaining Third would ſuffice. 
Cam. It is, I ſuppoſe, Part of your Scheme, 
Galba, that the King ſhould bear the whole 
Charge, and that the Parents of the Youth 
ſhould in no Shape contribute towards it. 
Gaib. Surely you did not imagine that I 
meant a School for Boarders all the while I 
was ſpeaking of a Royal Seminary, Camil- 
Jus, ſuitable; to the Grandeur of a mighty 
Kingdom; where Perſons, as ſoon as admit- 
ted, ſhall enter into their Sovereign's Service, 
and ſhould therefore eat at his Table. 

Cam. I am apt to think, that the Number 
in the Seminary, Maſters, of every ſort, and 
' Servants included, would exceed your Sup- 
poſition, and by that means increaſe your 
Eſtimate: But ſhould the Sum riſe to Ten, 
inſtead of Seven thouſand Pounds a Year, 
ſurely no. Perſon that approves the Plan will 
begrudge it; ſince even then, from an ob- 
vious Calculation, ſcarcely could the . one 
Half of it be look'd upon as an additional - 
Expence, 

Not to mention the Porf/mouth Academy, 
the preſent Proviſion for Schoolmaſters, 
however defective and inſufficient for each, 
muſt amount to ſomething conſiderable in the 
Whole, by reaſon of their great and, per- 

b haps, 
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haps, needleſs Number. At the King's 
Coſt likewiſe the Youth now bred up at Sea 
for Officers are victualled; and though their 
Diet may be leſs wholſome, the Difference 
in Point of Expence 1s ſmall. 

Piſ. Should nothing more appear neceſ- 

ſary to be ſaid, I can eaſily tell, Gaiba, what 
remains to be done. Vou muſt draw your 
Plan up in the Form you will like beſt, and, 
without Loſs of Time, lodge it in proper 
Hands. Perhaps no Form will better -{uit 
than that in which it has appeared firſt, 'the 
Form of a Dialogue, In that Caſe you have 
nothing more to do but to ſit down;''recol- 
let and write at your Leiſure the Subſtance 
of this Evening's Converſation. As you have 
had ſuch an extraordinary Share in it, the 
Task to you will not be difficult. 
Strong Conceptions utter Wemſeluss, and, 
as I queſtion much whether you could have 
expreſſed yours to more Advantage, I would 
have you recolle& not only your Sentiments, 
but likewiſe, as near as PRO your "_w 
Words. 

Camillus may boldly Rand upon his own 
Bottom. Having ſpoke with a remarkable 
Correctneſs and Spirit, he does not need the 
Favour which I ſhall ask for myſelf; that 
you would mend and poliſh my Reflections, 
and ſometimes put in my Mouth, rather 
what I ſhould have ſaid, than what I did 
actually ſay, 

I 2 Cam. 
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Cam. Galba, who knows my Capacity to 


a Hair, and has weighed my Genius in a 
Balance, might well wonder at my want of 


| Shame, if I did not ſeriouſly requeſt the Fa- 


vour, which you, Piſo, merely by way of 
Compliment, have asked. I ſhall only cau- 
tion him not to deviate from my true Senti- 
ments, becauſe I am neither willing to part 
with theſe, nor ambitious to ſhine in bor- 
rowed ones. As to the Manner of expreſſing 
what I fincerely think, the more he mixes 
of his own Style, I ſhall conſider myſelf as 
the greater Gainer by the Bargain. 
Galb. You are exceſſively merry with 
me, Gentlemen; but, perhaps, I ſhall have 
the Pleaſure of being up with you both ſoon, 
and of returning the Compliment in kind. 
Without Ceremony, without Delay, to ſhew 

my thorough Submiſſion to your Will, I 
ſhall ſet about the Task which you require 
at my Hands. But, I give you fair Warn- 
ing, that T have one of the fame Nature in 
ſtore for each of you; which, as ſoon as I 
have finiſh'd my Dialogue; I ſhall inſiſt upon 
your not declining. 

IJ am at you firſt, Camillus, There is an 
Affair of a worſe Stamp, if poſſible, and 
more dangerous in its Conſequences, than 
that Neglect of Education we have been diſ- 
| courſing of; an Affair which requires 4 
ſevereſt - Inſpection, and, as the Safety, r 
ther than the Intereſt, of the Pablic. is 7 
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deeply eoncerned, the quickeſt and moſt ef- 
fectual Remedy. Tis a Subject which I 
have heard you talk upon at times, with ſo 
much Strength and Propriety, that J know 
you to be well qualified for it. You muſt 
therefore prepare, as ſoon as it comes in 
Play, to be the principal Speaker. 

Cam. How ſhould I gueſs what Subject 
you Med net 

Galb. What other can I mean, after ſuch 
a pompous Preamble, but the great and 
grievous Hardſhips under which Officers, as 
well as Seamen, have long labour'd? For ſome 
of theſe, particularly for that diſtreſsful Me- 
thod uſed in manning Ships of War, you can, 
if I miſtake not, propoſe, and point out, 
practicable Schemes of Redreſs. My Cenſure 
and Aſſiſtance, when neceffary, ſhall not be 
wanting ; and, if we ſhould happen to differ 
ſometimes, let Pi judge between us. 

Cam. Were I not aware of your head- 
ſtrong Way, Galba, which cannot brook Ex- 
cuſes of any Sort, I might, withont a ſham 
Pretence of Modeſty, deeline the formidable 
Task ; but, being very ſenſible, that nothing 
can convince you beſides Facts, and unan- 
ſwerable Experience, I wave a ſuperfluous 
Diſpute ; and, if Piſo will only name the 
Time and Place for our next Converſation, I 
promiſe you beforehand, that you ſhall be 
heartily welcome to my moſt ſecret Senti- 

2 has 38 ments 
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ments on the Subject you propoſe, or any 
other. : 5 | i | * | | 
Pi,. Since you leave the thing to me, what 
ſay you to Greenwich Park next Thurſday 
Morning? Should neither Buſineſs, nor a 
2 Engagement, interfere, I pray you to 
vour me with your Company that Day, to 
dine at a Friend's of mine, not far from 
thence, to whom I make an annual Viſit, in 
this delightful Seaſon of the Year. Laſt 
Night I received a Letter from him, naming 
Thun ſday for the Day: which Invitation 1 
have accepted. He conſtantly leaves it in my 
Choice, to fill my Coach with what Gueſts 
I like beſt. You two were the firſt I pitch d 
upon; and, conſidering the Scheme in hand, 
I believe it will be better not to think of a 
fourth, for fear he ſhould incumber us. 
We will, if you pleaſe, ſet out betimes, and 
enjoy the beautiful Situation I ſpoke of for 
a Couple of Hours, or more, according as 
the Length of Camilius's Remarks ſhall re- * 
quire. By your Silence, you ſeem to give 
Conſent. Come, Galba, the Cloth is, I 
fanſy, laid for Supper, in the next Room. 
After your great Fatigue of Thought, a Glaſs 
of generous Wine will, I dare ſwear, not 
prove unacceptable to you. 
 Galb, To confeſs the Truth, Jam exceſ- 
ſively tired, and in a manner quite exhauſted ; 
for which Reaſon I ſolemnly proteſt againſt 
all ſerious Converſation in the next Room. 
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That there may be no plauſible Pretence for | 
it, before we go, let me juſt put you in 
Mind of an Affair which has eſcaped you 
both. Pray, what am I to do with my Dia- 
logue, wheu finiſhed ? and in whoſe Hands 
muſt I lodge it? 2 
Pei. As J before inſinuated, the Lords of 
the Admiralty would ſeem to be by far tge 
propereſt Perſons. To them, among the 
great and important Duties of their Station, 
it appertains to receive, read, and examine, 
whatever Propoſals ſhall evidently relate to 
the Good of his Majeſty's Navy. Whether 
you know ſome of them or not, is of ſmall *© 
Conſequence, fince your Plan muſt fairly 
ſtand on the Footing of Merit, not of In- 
tereſt. Why ſhould you therefore heſitate 
a Moment in reſolving to preſent” it, with 

| Dignity, to that Right Honourable: Board; 

as a Plan, which indeed claims their G 
ſideration firſt, but which afterwards! may 
claim the Notice of the Legiſlature ? 

Gals. I foreſaw, Pio, that your Anſwer 
would be ſuch. Poffibly your Advice is 
good; and, becauſe Camillus ſays Tam head- 
ſtrong, you ſhall find me ready to comply 

With it, if, after a fair Hearing, he does not 
approve of a previous Step which occurs to | 
me, 

Would not an abrupt Application to ſuch | 
a Board of Buſineſs, and high Rank, favour 
ſomewhat of Preſumption, Camillus, and give 


ſtrong 
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9 d a Plan in fo blunt a manner, enter- 
41 too favourable an Opinion of his own 
Perfogmance ? Beſides, as ridiculous Schemes 
ate, no doubt, offered to them daily, is it not 


highly probable, that this would immediately 


ay. lump'd with the reſt, and conſequently 
$ Grown aſide without Examination? 


What therefore if 1 ſhould firſt of all ſub- 
mit it to the Cenſure of a complete and un- 


# ho exceptionable Judge, whoſe Advice might - 


ahſolutely determine my further Reſolutions 


concerning it, and whoſe Approbation would 


_ warrant to myſelf the courſe of Dignity which 
io recommends ? By taking ſuch a pre- 
vious Step, Camillus, I ſhall avoid violating 
tho nice Punctilio's of Modeſty, to which 


Thaye hitherto with great Strictneſs adhered ; 


Iich the Succeſs be what it will, I ſhall 
we no Cauſe to repent of my Conduct. 

I would have neither of you think, that, 
in this, 1 ſhew the leaſt Diſteſpect to your 
Opinions for which I ſhall ever retain the 
| higheſt Regard. - But the plain Truth is, 
that, notwithſtanding the Compliments paid 


to me, you muſt both be conſidered as in 


part Authors of the Plan, and cannot there- 
„Diebe deem d diſintereſted and proper ſudges. 

= have done. 
Cam. The previous Ste Ste you talk of, Gal- 
* meals with my Conſent and Approba- 
tion 


> ſooner, becaul&'l guekat the Perſon, 
vo Propoſe ty conſult. 
* | Poin being ſettled; come, 


Pen 
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